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INTRODUCnON 



A number of Individuals and groups have for a number of years been 
studying the area of elementary guidance. As part of this activity, the 
Minnesota Department of Education public' "^d F^llltatlng Learning and 
Individual Development: Toward a Theory for"fa.ementary guidance by 

Arm^n Grams (1966), 

A number of elementary guidance demonstration projects are being 
funded In Minnesota with National Defense Education Act (NDEA) monies 
and local funds* In a few schools the cost of elementary guidance pro- 
grams Is borne entirely by local funds. There are other guidance pro- 
grams being funded out of Title I (P.L. 89-10) funds. 

Some colleges and universities In our state have Indicated an 
interest In developing preparation programs for elementary guidance 
workers* 

It Is only natural that eventually some general guidelines for 
training and certification be developed and It Is to this end we present 
this paper for your study and consideration. 

Dr. Noy Gum was Invited to develop the psqper because of his 
extended Interest and work with our State Department Advisory Committee's 
subcommittee on elementary guidance* 

You are invited to respond individually or by groups to the view- 
points set forth In this paper. We plan to review all suggestions, revise 
the manuscript and ptOjlish it in pamphlet form as the Second in a Series 
on Elementary Guidance . 

Send suggestions to: 




February, 196? 



G. Dean Miller, Guidance Consultant 
Pupil Personnel Services Section 
State Department of Education 
Centennial Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
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I, INTRDDaCTICWf AND BkCmxmD 



1 « 



Nf i for Elementary Guidance 

The writer assumes that man strives to become as fully functioning as 
possible within the limits of his potential and his environment, and that he 
seeks to grow and develop in positive directions to the extent that society 
and significant others facilitate rather than obstruct such growth tendencies. 

Carl itogers (ASCD, 1962} states:” 

It will have been evident that one ln 5 >lication of 
the view presented here is that the basic nature 
of the human being, when functioning freely, is 
constructive and trustworthy. For me this is an 
inescapable conclusion from a quarter century of 
ejqperitjxicd in psychotherapy, when we are able to 
free the individual from defensiveness, so that he 
is open to the wide range of his own needs, as well 
as to the wide range of environmental and social 
demands,- his reactions may be trusted to be positive, 
forwar Amoving, constructive, (p. 30) 

It seems unlikely that ary school wo\ild question the desirability of attain- 
ing fully functioning ^ nrHy iAiqi a, OT the viewpoint that the school has an 
dimortant rolt in the facilitation of such attainment among its pupils. This 
viewpoint is Implied in the stated objectives of most school systems, which 
stress ccB 5 >etencies that the school can foster, since these competencies have 
a direct bearing on the child* s total growth and development. Mastery of the 
three «il 3», the basic skills, knowledge, and attitudes is essential for effec- 
tive learning about oneself and one*s environment, and for the maximizing of 
one»s potential. However, it is becoming evident that intellectual development 
unaccompanied by adequate socio-emotional and healthy physiological develppraent 
operates against full utilization of one*s capabilities# Therefore, the current 
trend is for educators to advocate an integrated approach in which learning and 
growth are perceived as mutually interrelated in the process of e^ancing the 
individual»s full self actualization, (e.g. Grams, 1966, ASCD 1966) 

In line with and supporting such viewpoints has been the guidance move- 
ment. As guidance has become more fully accepted and established at the second- 
ary level a growing demand for guidance at the elementaiy level has developed. 
Moreover, when the problems of underachievement and dropout were studied it 
became fully apparent that these problems could have been identified at the 
elementary level. The evidence clearly indicated that to be effective in help- 
ing potential underachievers and dropouts, programs of assistance must begin in 
elementary school if not before. A result of these findings has been the 
development of various programs such as ••Headstart,** the Higher Horizons program 
in Hew York City, and the many recent programs under Title I funds from Public 
Law 89-10. There is a growing realization that children* s problems are not 
merely **the problems of growing up’* which will just disappear if we wait long 
enough. Furtheimore, while elementary teachers are probably more leaming-and- 
growth centered than are secondary teachers generally, this does not mean that 
they are adequately trained to deal with the developmental concerns of each child. 



^At the 1966 Minnesota State PTA convention, for exanple, a resolution calling 
for more elementary guidance was passed. 



nor do they haw the time, iH.th growing enrollments and the after-Sputnik 
pressure to teadx more content, our eleicentary teachers are hard ^ 

that is demanded ot thenu As Qren Nelson (Smith & Eckerson 1966, »*a) 
coDsnentss 

The most effloient and well-trained teacher cannot be 
eaqpected to cuisume the full responsibility for teaching 
eacpanded conly>nb to increasingly heterogeneous groups of 
pupils and aiUio serve as a counselor, psychologist, 
socIslL worker, and school nurse. At no place is the 
problem so a<!ute as in the elementary classroom* Already 
charged to pr 5 vide a *fiim foundation in the fundamentals 
for learning • > the elementaiy teacher is reminded that 
I dropouts originate in the elementary school*, that more 
pre-teens suETer from hypertension diseases than ever 
before, and iiat patterns of personality development 
become fairl;^ stable in early adolescence* (p* 2) 

Because of problems wlated to training background, time available, room 
facilities, and role perception, the teacher cannot be eacpected to fulfill all 
of the guidance needs that exist in the elementary school. When elementary 
teachers or principals are consulted, they clearly indicate that a need exists 
for seme form of psychological assistance as an integral and permanent part of 
the daily school setting* In a very recently ccmpleted national survey of 
guiclance services in elenerdary schools, some of the litportanb summary 
about Child Development Coru.ultants (CDC) made by Smith and Eckerson (1966,^; 
are as follows! 



Where CDC se:rvices existed, most principals asked for 
more* Schools located in advantaged and disadvantaged 
areas had C.D3*s more often than schools located in 
average comaonities. However, CDC services were avail- 
able to children in only one-third of schools located in 
disadvantaged areas** .Three-fourths of principals in schools 
without CDC* 8 expressed need for their services, (p* 5-6) 

This study indicated that the specialists were spending a major part of 
their time working with special problem pupils* Teachers also express their 
need for specialists to help them with problem students* Programs for the cul- 
turally disadvantaged have provided evidence of the help that specialists can 
give in enhancing learning and groTith within the school setting* 

VJhile cxirrent practi«jo and demands tend to emphasize the remedia l or problem 
centered functions of elementary specialists, there is growing agreement that 
in futm’e their work shou.ll focus more on preventative and developmental aspects 
of guidance* While recognizing that early remedial work is preventative of 
later difficulties, Eckerson and Smith (1962, successful practices) foresee 
future elementary guidance programs as “emphasizing the development of talents 
rather than the correction of deficiencies*. *« In another article (1962, the 
Consultant) these writers comment! 

A review of some outstanding programs in elementary schools 
suggests the following definition! Guidance in elementary 
school assists *all* children directly, and indirectly 
through their teachers and parents, in m a kin g maximum 
use of their abilities for their own development and for 
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the good of society* The enphasls is on the early 
recognition of Intellectual^ emotional^ scclalj and 
physical strengths and ireaknesses, on the developing 
of talents, on the pre-»»entlon of conditions i^lch 
interfere with learning, and on the early use of available 
resources to meet the needs of children, (p, 1) 

No doubt the elfiraentary specialist must do some remedial work, but there is strong 
advocacy that maladjusted and smotionally disturbed children be referred to other 
specialists in the school or to community resources, thus freeing the counselor 
to perform preventative and developmental functions, Elinkmeyer (1965a), taking 
a similar position, states! 

There is need at the elementary school level for the 
child to discuss his abilities, interests, achieve- 
ments, goals and purposes arid present functioning. 

This type of coimseling I would refer to as develop- 
mental, It would assume no pathology present. It 
would stress helping the child meet the normal develop- 
mental problems and developmental tasks of childhood. 

This counseling would further psychological growth and 
development. Its stress would be on development of a 
self-concept which enables the person to function more 
effectively, (p, U) 

With the growing need for remedial, preventative and developmental services 
for elementary children as eDq)ressed by parents, teachers, and administrators, 
the evidence seems to indicate that our nation* s schools are beginning to move 
in the direction of adding such child development specialists to their school 
staff. Smith and Eckerson (1966 p, 6) in their national survey of elementary 
schools state that ”one fifth of elementary schools id.th CDC*s staiiied their 
programs before I9U85 forty percent of the programs trf.th CDC»s started during the 
jjerlod 1958-63,” It is interesting that while Conant (1959) for example recog- 
nized the appropriateness of starting counseling programs at the elementary level, 
it was not until 1961* that the National Defense Education Act was extended to 
include elementary guidance (and then with no increase in funds) , Nevertheless, 
the elementary guidance movement has expanded and gained momentum and is spread- 
ing throughout the country according to Eckerson and Smith (1962), According 
to the Minnesota State Department of Education, the number of elementary schools 
that are asking for trained guidance personnel and the number of individuals 
seeking training are incr^ising at a rapid rate. This is not surprising in view 
of the increasing federal aid available to schools for local needs, 

i^lnally, if we really believe that all of our youth need to be educated, if 
talent at all levels is to be conserved and utilized, if every child should be 
enabled to develop to his fullest potential, then it is inescapable that we must 
do much more than we are doing to facilitate fully rounded development— cognitive, 
emotional, personal-social, and physiological. And the guidance specialist is 
clearly one of the Inportant potential resources in this facilitation. 

Elementary and Secondary Guidance 

The fact that guidance, as practiced in secondary schools, has not moved 
sooner to the elementary level may in part be explained by basic differences in 
the needs of the two populations. Historically, high school guidance has had 
a strong vocational focus with many of its activities relating to providing 
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occupational and educational infonaat3.on and helping the student plan for his 
life*s W 5 rk* But, as Eckerson and Srad.th (1962, the consultant) contendi 

The elementary school child* s needs do not call for 
en?)hasis on educational and vocational counseling; 
few of these youngsters are mature enough to make 
valid decisions for themselves hy means of the 
counseling interview, nor are they concerned with 
choices of courses or vocations (p* 1) 



This does not mean, of course, that elementary students should not be aware of 
the world of work and the ;;ontributions of our industrial society to our w of 
life; but this is not a major focus of an elementary gu i d an ce program* 



Arbuckle (1962) contends that there are other differences between elemen- 
tary and aecondax-y guiuaixue JLu oIi<ao 11j» wloraentary teacher the same class 

of students for the entire day and hence tends to assume scMe of the personnel 
point of view and functions. In addition, the relationship of the home is much 
closer in the elementary school with more active PTA and parental involvement 
with the school* Thus, there is a growing realization among the experts that 

S dance at the elementary level must not mirror the secondary guidance program, 
Isen 196^, Grams 19^) Mien the emphasis is upon early identification of 
strengths, weaknesses, and potentials, when the concern is focused on attitudes 
toward learning and toward the school, and such aspects as "learning to learn” 
or "learning to want to learn” then the obvious approach to guidance becoryes 
developmental and preventative an cpproach that has not been prevalent in the 
secondary schools. 



Need for Elementary Training Programs 

As previously mentioned, secondary g ui d a nce has gained great impetus as of 
1^58 following the earlier NIEA legislation but elementary guidance has not 
had the same opportunity to develop. Thus Eckerson and Smith (1962, the con- 
sultant) commented: 



Its existence is just beginning to be recognized 
by representation at the State level, although 
State certification rarely makes any distinction 
between the qualifications required for guidance 
personnel in elementary and secondary schools. 

Only a colleges and universities have initiated 
graduate programs specifically tailored to prepare 
the guidance consultant vtio works iTith young 
children, (p. l) 



Becognition of the need to develop eleraentacy guidance training programs is 
evident in recent statements from the United States Office of Education.^ At 
recent regional meetings across the nation. Dr. Donald Bigelow, Acting lUrector, 
Division of Educational Personnel Training, of the Office of Education made 
quite clear that in the coming year one emphasis will be on the development of 
elementary guidance institutes. Also, in "A Manual for the Preparation of 
Proposals" it states* "Proposals in elementary and higher education, including 
junior colleges and technical institutes, will be given high priority. " 










The state of lHunesota Is an exeiaple of this lag in elementary guldaixce 
program development# For while Minnesota currently hhs one of the highest 
certification arequirements in the nation and is recognized for its training 
of secondary counselors, no organized program exists specifically for training 
elementary guid an ce workers# The University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, trains 
social case workers and school psychologists, hut the demand for these individ- 
uals already far exceeds the supply# The lag is evident wlien one realizes that 
there are eight approved institutions in Minnesota trcdning secondary counselors 
but none to train elementary counselors. Therefore, tliere seems to exist a 
need for planned develqpment of preparation programs in tills stata for elementary 
guidance consultants# ^ 

Need for a Rationale* 

An intelligent and reasonable approach to the development of a new program 
dictates that such an undertaking will be most effective if serious thought 
precedes specific program development# ISxperience clearly indicates the need 
for theoretical foundations and well defined objectives and role functions before 
a specific program is developed# Thus Carlton Beck (1963) has commented: 

No field of endeavor which touches human lives 
jan afford to leave its philosophical presup- 
positions unexamined## .The Western intellectual 
tradition has affirmed the need for reflection# 

(p. 1) 

However, in a i»evlew of the present state of guidance Beck further states that: 

In recent guidance literatiire several major writers 
have ejq>resaed concern about the paucity of explicit 
statements dealing writh the philosophical foundations 
of guidance# They felt that basic assximptions and 
guidelines have been Ignored for mary substantial 
reasons, but that such omission was detrimental to 
the future of guidance as a profession# (p# 2) 

Therefore, in order to assure orderly development of ^toII considered elementary 
guidance programs it becomes iLandatory that a careful development of a rationale 
be attempted to idiich counselor educators and other interested parties may re- 
act before programs are created and become incrusted# Such a rationale and the 
reactions to the rationale should provide better and more flexible bases for 
the creation of meaningful training programs in light of the goals of education, - 
the developmental needs of children, and the current and future learning environ** 
ments# Moreover, since in time seme form of state certification will be develop- 
ed, a rationale that is well thought out and which meets general acceptance will 
serve as a meaningful format for the development of state certification standards. 



*This position p^er is a logical sequel of the monograph by Grams (1966) and 
some of the ideas presented in this paper are quite similar or related to those 

expressed by Grams# 
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II. RATIONALE FOR ELQIENTARI OUIDANCBi A DI7IL0FMBHTAL nWPOJKT 
f uneral Approaches to Oiildance 

ELementaxy guidance may be remedial or preventive or developmental or a combin- 
ation of theee. There exiete some disagreement as to the most appropriate emphasis, 
especially between the resiodial and preventive approaches. Often there is an immed- 
iate problem for which treatment is obviously needed; how can one Ignore children in 
need of help? The problem is that if the limited staff works intensively with a 
Mali number of problem cases, the needs of the larger population of students may be 
neglected. While it is not logical to talk of preventing fires ^^ile the building 

• is burning down, this is not always the situation; and to advocate one approach over 
the other is too simple an answer. Safety measures and prevention must be done while 
firemen and fire equipment stand by to take care of emergency nltuations. As Byrne 
(1965) commented, 'Unlike the traditional pupil service worker, he is not crisis or- 
iented; he is development oriented. He serves in crises, of course, but not only in 
crises. For one cannot Ignore the fact that in a real sense a remedial approach 
can, in fact, be preventive in the long run; that is, if we work with a problem 
child in first grade and facilitate his adjustment to school, or if we wozic with 

his mother and father and their marital problems and Inprove their home situation 
CO that not only this child but the other children are thereby enabled to have a 
better home situation, is this not in a very real sense prevention? Perhaps a 
better approach may be that of Ell Bower (Lambert, et.al., 1965) in which the tern 
rtmedial is not used, but rather all aspect are referred to as prevention; thus, 
ihOM an three stages of prevention as follows: 

• 

In other words, the three states of prevention are: 

'primary' , what is done for population at large; 
secondary, what is done for identifiable vulnerable 
groups; tertiary, what is done by way of treatment 
and rehabilitation, (p. l) 

However, Bower points out in the same article that "...few wish to wrestle..." with 
pzdaary prevention and that this problem also exists in medicine which focuses much 
of its efforts in cuzlng illness rather than in creating healthy people. 

Bower' s "primary" approach may be called the developmental viewpoint. As men- 
tioned earlier, there is a growing trend to stress this approach in more current 
literature, especially literature dealing with elementary guidance. Since the ele- 
mentary school is the beginning point in education, it could be said that, in one 
sense, remedied work done at this early level is developmental. Such remediation 
prevents problems from becoming too acute and thus facilitates the sound and healthy 
development of the child. For this reason if no other, it seems vezy illogical to 
have ^,aidance services at the secondary but not at the elementary level, and the 
darelcpmental approach would seem to be particiilarly appropriate to this beginning 
educational level. 

In many Instances, it is difficult to separate the px*eventive viewpoint from 
the developmental. At times, the two approaches overlap to a large degree. Thus 
Nadine Lmabert (1965) refers to: ... 

"...the twin standpoints of 'preventing' 
learning and behavior disorders in young 
people and of 'building' strengths through 
leazning. " 
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Later in referrlsg to these papers she sajs **They represent an effort to Illustrate 
<the essential role of the schools In the dsTslopment of personality and the 
potential of educational Institutions to assist In preventing learning and be* 
havlor problems In children In another of the above papers, Gerald Caplan 
(Laadsert et«al«, 1^65) who Is writing about primary prevention of mental dleordsrs 
in the soho^, refers to two types of crises i 

"•••'regularly occurring blopsychosocial transitional ; 
points and accidental happenings' •••The first type 
Includes e3q>ectable endogenous changes associated 
with biological and psychological growth and with 
development phases which are more or less linked 
with chronological age, such as the stages of 
personality development described by Freud, Piaget, 
and Erlkson.” (p» 16) 

In a similar vein Jerome Kagan (Mansfield Public Schools, 1^65) writing 
about the developmental focus of elonentary guidance states i 

I like to think about development as being made up 
of certain critical periods. TVhat Is a critical 
period? This term was borrowed from biology and 
means that there are certain stages of development 
during which certain processes are occurring at a 
very rapid rate. Interference or unusual environ- 
mental events occur, during that time will have 
maximum effect on the developing organ or organism, 
while the Identlccd event or Interference will have 
minimal effect at a later date. (p. 10) 

VIhlle the preventive and developmental approaches may overlap to some degree, 
it Is this writer's viewpoint that a difference does exist in that the preven- 
tive point of view Is someidiat negatively loaded with a defensive c^proach] 
that Is, one of seeking to prevent a negative experience from happening. The 
developmental point of view Is more positively growth oriented. ..seeking to 
provide maximum growth e:q}erlences to enhance and facilitate healthy develop- 
ment in view of our understanding of the "critical periods" or (as Havlghurst 
(19L8) refers to them) "developmental tasks". This term Is defined by Havlg- 
hurst (19li8) as follows! 

A developmental task Is a task idilch arises at or 
about a certain period In the life of the Individual, 
successful achievement of which leads to his happiness 
and to success with later tasks, while failure leads 
to unhappiness in the IndlviducG., disapproval by the 
society, and difficulty with later tasks, (p. 6) 

Thus, from the develpproental viewpoint, the acininlstratlon, the teachers, the 
guidance worker and the curriculum itself would focus on providing those en- 
hancing experiences In appropriate sequential order and at the "teachable 
moment" so as to maximize positive growth of all individuals. The develppmenbal 
tasks of children of the elementary school, as seen by Havlghurst, are as 
follows! 



o 
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!• Learning physical skills necessary for ordinary games 
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2« Building wholesome attitudes toward oneself as a 
growing organism. 

3. Learning to get along with age-mates. 

U. Learning an i^)proprlate sex role. 

5« Beveloping fundamental skills In readlngi writing 
and calculating. 

6. DBveloping concepts necessary for everyday living. 

7. Developing consclencei moralltyi and a scale of values. 
6. Developing attitudes toward social gro\q;>8 and insti- 
tutions. (pp. 17-26) 



The Areas of Focus 



Elementary guidance must be an Integral part of the school in philosophy 
and practice. It must be a continuous process aimed at meeting the developing 
needs of all pupils. The developmental viewpoint requires emphasis on the 
affective domain as well as the cognitive domaini on the social as well as the 
physiological development of the child; all aspects are interrelated and inter- 
acting in significant ways to profoundly affect growth and learning of the 
child. Thus Qrams (1966) in developing a theory for elementary guidance refers 
to "...the varieties of learnings which contribute to total competence and the 
developoent of personality*'. In defining tdiat he means by total competence j 
Qrams comments t 



**We should re-emphasize the breadth of the concept 
of competence we are embracing in our rationale. 

Ve are not speaking only of academic concepts and 
skills learned in the usual cognitive context. 

We are Interested in the development of the total 
human being to the extent that it is possible to 
assist individuals to maximize their potentiality... 

Both affective "non-cognitlve" learnings as well as* 
cognitive^ are part of such a conceptualization since 
we are interested in all identifiable developmental 
changes 'idiich we can facilitate in the lndlvi&ud*s 
pursuit of personal adequacy, (p. 30-31) 

1. The Cognitive Domain 

There is little doubt but that cognitive learnings are heavily emphasized in 
oiir schools. The focus is on academics^ on mastering the three HS| on acquir- 
ing the knowledge educators believe to be essential. Bloom (1956) in the 
volume Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: Cognitive Domain refers to the 

cognitive domain as 



**«• .these objectives idalcb deal with the reoell 
or' recognition of knowledge and the development 
of Intellectual abilities and skills.. .It is the 
domain in which most of the work in curriculum 
develqpment has taken place and where the clearest 
definitions of objectives are to be found phrased 
as descriptions of student behavior, (p. 7) 
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The result has been that methods for sTaluatlng such objectlyes haTe evolved to 
a rather high degree of effectiveness. Because educators tend to value and pxlze 
oognltlve aspects of education^ our educational settings have tended to become much 
too veli^ted toward one end of the goals of education. Thus in the more reoent 
vol\»e T^y^nfluy of Education^ Objectives t Affective Dosudn (Krathwohl, B0.oom It 
Masia^ l9&h} we authors state: 

We studied the history of several major courses at the 
general education level of college. Topically > we found 
that in the original statesmnt of objectives there was 
frequently as much emphasis given to affective objectives 
as to cognitive objectives. ...However, as we followed 
some of these courses over a period of ten to twenty years, 
we found a rather rapid dropping of the affective ob« 
jectives from the statements about the course and mi a lmo st 
complete disappearance of efforts at appraisal of studcuit 
growth in this domain, (p. 16) 

Later the authors state further that ''Gradually education has come to moan an al- 
most solely cognitive examination of issues." While these two volumes refer to col- 
lege and secondary levels the general tendency and practices would very probably not 
be too different at the elementazy level. 

Thus Ilg (anith Ic Eckerson, 1966a) conments: 

Is not a seven-year-old's love for his teacher as lnqpor- 
tant as leaxnlng to read? Not that there won't be for- 
malizing moments and stronger demands. But let third 
grade be the transition area into the stricter regime of 
fourth grade when the nine-year-old wants to put his 
ideas and skills to the test. ..Is he better off if he has 
had a strict regime in the first and second grades, or 
is he better off if he has been given time for growing? 

It is this area that interests us most, the area of 
growing. Educators have thought all too long about 
learning and not enough about growing. May the school 
of the future provide a place for growing. Then leamlng 
will follow naturally and hopefully within the realm 
of discovery, (p. Ill) 

' Another consideration is that of how adequately the cognitive domain is sampled in 
the leamlng situation. Bloom and hie colleagues (19^6) list a hierarchical order 
^ of cognitive objectives as follows i 

1.00 I&iowledge ll.OO Analysis 

2.00 Comprehension 5*00 Synthesis 

3.00 Application 6.00 Evaluation 

The authors indicate that there has been a tendency to restrict ourselves to the 
lower or simpler end of the cognitive domain in our teaching and assessment. Thus 
education has not fully encompassed the entire scope of the cognitive domain. The 
future trend according to Raths (ASCD 1966) is that "...education as the accumula- 
tion of facts is being replaced with a view that sees education as stxiring for pro- 
founder goals." He adds that "More and more emphasis is being placed on the higher 
levels of cognitive skills — cxmiprehefnsion, analysis, apFlicatlon, synthesis isoid 
evaluation-" 
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2m The Affective Dcnaln 



This area of concern^ >^ch deals with interests^ attitudes^ values and 
the development of adequate adjustment and appreciations^ is a part of all 
school objeotivesa However^ the task of achieving such objectives and evalu- 
ating them is one fraught with frustration. Thus Bloom (1^56) states i 

Objectives in this domain are not stated very 
precisely; and^ in fact^ teachers do not appear 
to be very clear about the learning e:q)eriences 
which are appropriate to these objectives. It 
is difficult to descrilDe the behaviors appropriate 
to these objectives since the internal or covert 
feelings and emotions are as significant for this 
domain as are the overt behavioral manifestations. 

(p. 7) 

In spite of such problems these objectives are of vital significance^ and 
educators are reluctant to forego affective goals. Thus Kratliwohl Bloom & 
Hasla (1961;) remark i 

Having suffered frustration and to some extent 
failure in our attempts to classify affective 
objectives^ we were a bit surprised to find that 
maxy members of the original Taxonomy groigp still 
thought the task inportant and worth the effort 
to coR9)lete it. (p. 13) 



The authors further point out that in time there seems to be an erosion 
effect upon affective objectives so that in time there is a shift in Intent; 
that this may occur because cognitive objectives are easier to teach and meas\ire; 
that there is a serious inadequacy of appraisal techniques for affective objec- 
tives; and that values^ attitudes and such affective aspects are regarded as 
private matters. In spite of the a1x>ve obstacles^ it seems that educators 
cannot continue to take a ‘'slip-shod" approach to affective goals. Compulsory 
education^ the Increasing mobility ;ln community and home living^ and the grow- 
ing demand for more and better educated citizens in our technological society 
all increase the school >s responsibility to facilitate the attainment of some 
of these affective goals. Developing a positive attitude tor^ard school or 
developing a positive attitude toward learning so that the child learns to T^ant 
to learn are examples of affective objectives a school has direct responsibility 
to facilitate. In fact, the attainment of such goals would also help the school 
staff itself in the long haul. Actually, various projects such as the Hi^er 
Horizons or the Great Cities Program or any of the many other programs for the 
disadvantaged are in fact, seeking to modify attitudes and values. It is not 
suggested here that we should "enforce" values but rather that we expose 
children to "positive" values xdoich will better assure the individual a greater 
freedom to actualize himself. ¥e will thus be enhancing and facilitating the 
individual's growth and development. 

Interestingly, although Krathwohl (l96i;) and his colleagues raise various 
questions and present a rather pessimistic picture about affective objectives 
they also make quite clear that studies indicated "affective objectives >can be 
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aohlevBd by the schools * IT the attainment of such objectives is regarded as 
sufficiently important by teachers axKi admlzilstrators.” The authors declare^ 
however^ that in order to achieve affective objectives^ thero must be a change 
or modification in the learning esqperlences provided and that the entire en- 
vironment must be interrelated and Integrated in organisation and work toward 
achievement of complex objectives. The authors also caution that the high attain- 
ment of cognitive tasks does not assure the accomplishment of affective goals | 
in fact they suggest that it may well be that in some Instances mastering of 
cognitive tasks may lead to negative values or attitudes. Thus they state «(Krath- 
wohl. Bloom it Masla, 1961t} 

The authors of this work hold the view that 
under some conditions the development of 
cognitive behaviors may actually destroy 
certain desired affective behaviors and that^ 

Instead of a positive relation between growth 
in cognitive and affective behavior^ it is 
ooncelvable that there may be an Inverse 
relation between growth in the two domains, (p. 20) 

A very abbreviated version of the major headings of the affective danain as 
visualized by Krathwohl and his colleagues (19oh« P. 176-18$) are as follows t 

1.0 lECEIVINQ (ATTENIUNQ) 

1.1 Awareness 

1.2 Willingness to Receive 

1.3 Controlled or Selected Attention 

2.0 BESPONDBia 

2.1 Acquiescence in Responding 

2.2 Willingness to Respond 

2.3 Satisfaction in Response 

3.0 VALOlNa 

3.1 Acceptance of a Value 

3.2 Preference for a Value 

3*3 Commitment 

U.0 ORGANIZATION 

11.1 Conceptualization of a Value 

11.2 Organization of a Value System 

$.0 CHARACTERIZATION BT A VALUE OR VALUE COMPLEX 

$.1 Generalized Set 

$.2 Characterization 

It is important to note that again the taxonomy is described in a hierachical 
order from a passive indifferent learner to a very involved and committed learner 
who has internalized the values. The important point is that the bulk of re- 
search to date seems to indicate present day teaching seldom exceeds the level 
of '’responding^*. Perhaps it is because as teachers we do not want to teach 
affective aspects or do not feel them Important enough to be taught. If so^ we 
do violence to our stated educational goals. Another possibility is that the 
affective domain is an area difficult to accomplish in the learning situation 
in that such aspects cannot be "taught" in the same way as the cognitive aspects. 
Thus^ as we stress academics and push for more cognitive learning^ we may well 
decrease the likelihood of achieving affective goals. ThuSj Krathwohl states 
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(Kr«thif6hl| BLoou, liasla^ 196b) 

iJhAt. is suggested here^ if specific changes 
are to tcdce place in the learners^ is that the 
learning eaqperiences must be of a two-way 
nature in idiich both students and teacher are 
involved in an interactive manner, rather than 
having one present something to be "learned" 
by the other, (p* 81-82) 

A very important point that educators often ignore is that the cognitive 
and affective are closely related, so much so that &athwohl. Bloom 

k Masia (196b) comment i "There is a great deal of research idiich demonstrates 
liiat cognition affect can never be coi&pletely separated. • .But even more 
iirbereeting are the possibilities that one is in large part the effect of the 
other." They further comment: 

The writers are persuaded that, although 
there may be varying relations betxreen 
cognitive and affective objectives, the 
particular relations in ary situation are 
determined by the learning experiences the 
students have had. Thus, one set of learn- 
ing experiences may produce a h igh level of 
cognitive achievement at the same time that 
it produces an actual distaste for the subject. 

Another set of learning experiences may produce 
a hl^ level of cognitive achiev®nent as well 
as great interest and liking for the subject. 

Still, a third set of learning experiences 
may produce relatively loif levels of cognitive 
achievement but a high de»ee of interest and 
liking for the subject, (p. 86) 

Slnally, a crucial concept to consider is that brought foiijh by Bloom (196bb) 
in his book on studies of stability and change in various human characteristics 
and his findings that individuals are more likely to be open to major changes 
earlier in the growth period than at a later date. (Krathwohl, Bloom & Masia, 
196b) x^emarki 

The evidence points quite convincingly to the 
fact that age is a factor operating against 
attenpts to effect a conplete or thorough- 
going reorganization of attitudes and values. 

We would be far more pessimistic about attenpts 
to bring about major changes In the hi^er 
categories of the affective domain in adults 
than we xrould about making thorn in young 
children, (p. 

3. Soc** \ Domain 

The area of social development, interpersonal relations, and human under- 
standing has always been of concern in the lower elementary grades. However, 
as the child matures there has often tended to be a greater emphasis on cognitive 
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learning and a conccnnnltant cJeeinphasjn and less concern about social develop- 
ment, as if children acquir<j these slills and understandings Just by "grow- 
ing up". To learn to reason about h\iman behavior and to develop adequacy in 
interpersonal relations should be juat as important as reasoning and learning 
how to manipulate numbers. Peck and Havigh\irst (1^60) lament the fact that 
"The idea of giving any foinaal place to the phenomena and lavjs of human behavior 
in the curricula of element iry schooiLs as yet seems to strike most people as 
blearre". It is a sad pictare, but an accurate depiction of the narrowness of 
the scope of our school curricula, for it would be the rare school, be it elemen- 
tary or secondary that would include a course in the psychology of human adjust- 
ment and interpersonal relations or the sociology of cultural differences, 
nob these kinds of understandings Just as important to living as is other academ- 
ic content? The complaint of industry is that frequently the reason 
charging an employee is not that he is not adequately trained to do the Job at ^ 
hand, but rather, that such an employee could not "get along" or work "harmon- 
iously" with other enployecs, Purthermore, in the matter of developing an under- 
standing of hum^n behavior^ Peck and Havi^txurst (19^0) indicate that 'The toow- 
ledge and the skills requijed are far harder to achieve than those required ewn 
in mathematics or the natic'al sciences. The subject matter is much more complex 
by nature, and objectivity is far harder to achieve," 



To further compound 1;]ie problem and yet indicate the impoirbance of the 
social-interpersonal realia is the fact that more and more current literature and 
research indicate that one»s self concept and feelings of adequacy are highly - 
related to his ability to relate successfully iTith his peers, his peers percept 
tion of him, and especially his perception of hoir his peers see him. The ele- 
mentary school is a vital setting for the child*s early develipment In social 
and interpersonal relations with other significant adults and especimy chUdren, 
It is vital not only in tbe sense of early contact and interaction, but in the 
sense of numbers of different kinds of individuals, and in reference to the 
mastering of developmental, tasks of these age periods and ultimately the satis- 
faction of needs. As Pauline Sears notes: 



The elcimentary school represents two important 
aspect.ii of the child* s life: first, it is his 

work— a serious business idiich provides oppor- 
tunity for development of personal feelings of 
ccmpeljcjnce and se3.f-e8te8m. Secondly, it repre- 
sents :m e 3 q>ansion of his world beyond the narrow 
confi:aes of his family and home, T^ peer group 
of classmates, generally close to his own age, 
beccoies an important agent of the soc ial i z ation 
process. Relationships with other children are 
of cor.siderable import to most children at this 
age, l^ether or not the development of social 
skillii is regarded as an overt responsibility of 
tha school, the classroom and playground are social 
settijigs in which these learnings take place 
simpljr because of their group nature, (p, 6) 

Combs (AJ3Cb, 1962) l*adicates that the key to human interrelationships, ",,, 

requires a sensitivity and understanding of how things seem to the other fellow," 

He states: 
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The princ LpXe is lB 5 >or'taxi't beyond its use by "the 
teacher. It is an Important understanding for 
the student as i^ell. It is a subject natter to 
be included in the curriculum* We need to teach 
students this way of approaching the human problems 
they encounter. 

Seme of the social and interpersonal developmental taeks at the elementary 
grade level were listed on pages 7 a 8 of -ttiis paper. Successful mastery of these 
tasks has far reaching implicatioi.d, and the school and its personnel cannot 
afford to continue to 3^,nore their responsibility to facilitate successf^ 
cqping with these tasks,, Two good summary statements of the position taken here 

are Qrams> (1966) stateioent: 

One of the most basic ideas about the nature 
of the learner is that he is a relational being 
whose lery grenrth and development is dependent 
upon f(>llowship, communication, interaction in 
depth Tjith others, (p. 17) 

and •Oombs" (ASCD, 1962) statement; 

People discover their self concepts from the kinds 
of eajieriences they have had with life; not from 
teHJjig, but from experience. People develop feel- 
ings that they are liked, wanted, acceptable tod able from 
havings been liked, wanted, accepted and from 'having 
been* successful. One learns that he is these things, 
not from being told so, but only through the eaqper- 
ince of 'being treated as though it were so*. Here 
is tie key to what must be done to produce more 
adectiiate people. To produce a positive self, it is 
neccissary to provide experiences that teach individuals 
thej’ are positive people, (p* 53) 



h. Physiological Datiain 

Physical growth is a natural process of the elementary school chil^ 
this growing person is largely affected in his behavior and learning ly various 
aspects of his growtci. Children are very cognizant of their own rate 
variation in groxfth, and they can became quite concerned about physical ^fer- 
ences they notice betiTeen themselves and others. Moreover, virtually all experts 
in child development point out the Inverse relationship tliat exists between 
physical defect, disease, or nutritional deficiency and school achiev^nt. 

Host elementary schools take some precautionary steps for early detection 
physical problems in children. However, as Bloom, Davis, and Hess (1965) comment 



For children of low-income families, public health 
statistics generally confirm the increased inci- 
dence of gross organic deficiencies (for example, 
d/Bntal problems, defective vision, iitpaired hearing) 
as well as diseases commonly associated wivh adverse 
economic circumstances, such as tuberculosis. In addition, 
there are a variety of illnesses of a debilitating 
nature that are ccmmonly not treated in this group 
£ind sap their energies. Included here are various 








specific deficiency problems and parasitic 
invasions, (p. 8 ) 

In their recommendations the authors take the position that *’If these 
health services cannot be provided by the parents, it is the responsibility of 
the school and the community to see that they are taken care of." 

Not only is physical development related to level of achievement but also 
to one*s self concept or feelings of adequacy. This is especially true since 
our schools are organized on the basis of age rather than physical maturation. 
Hence, youngsters are placed in a competitive situation where physical maturation 
can make a big difference, yet the schools do little to assess maturational 
differences and their impact upon learning and development. Hg (Smith Ik. Eckerson, 
1966 a) feels that much of the tension, frustration .and early failure in the pri- 
mary grades with resultant negative feelings toward school and learning, is the 
result of schools* ignoring physical maturation. He (Hg) advocates grouping 
children in the early grades on a developmental basis, 

rUnloneyer (1965) states that "Piaget *s formulations and the ensuing ex- 
perimental data have Indicated a functional continuity which exists between the 
emergence of sensory-motor skills and the develqpment of a concept formation. 

This stands in strong contrast to the traditional separation of such spheres 
of development," (p, 38 ) 

Another problem Initially physiological but probably more a psychologically 
and culturally created problem is that of "sex typing". According to Kagan 
(['lansfield Public Schools, 1962) much of the academic problems of our boys are 
related to sex typing. Furthermore, the problem is cori^jounded when sex typing 
influences success in academic areas, Eagan states: 

Unfortunately, areas of knowledge, or 
academic mastery become involved in sex 
typing. This is, certain academic areas 
become classified by both adult and child 
as masculine, others as feminine. This is 
an unfortunate conflict and conflict comes 
from the mass media in part, and from the 
school system. The teachers and books in 
the educational system of our country pro- 
mulgate this conflict, (p, 16 - 17 ) 



Summary 

Four major domains are considered 5 affective, cognitive, social and physio- 
logical, All four are seen to have a significant impact upon the degree of learn- 
ing that takes place in the elementary school setting. Furthermore these domains 
greatly influence personal develofMent, that is, th^ affect the self concept. 
Finally, there is a hi^ degree of interrelationship among the four domains. 





A Statement of Goals 
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this point, it seems appropriate to present a statement of seme of the 
elenwntary guidance idilcb capture the development«a flavor 
1 ^ 6 ) following specific goals wert enuciated by Dean I'ttller (Grams, 



a* To assist the individual cihild in deriving positive personal 
moaning from learning* 

b# To help the i n di v idual child to become more aware of his 

being and assist him in developing a positive attitude toward 
self* 

c* To assist the individual child to develop a positive attitude 

yOWA37d 

d* To help the individual chii.d experience satisfaction from 
relations xriLth adults and other children* 

e. To identify and communicate to parents facilitating attitudes 
and expei^ences which will enhance the child* s success early 

in life (preschool) as well as sustained support during his 
school life* 

f* To idsntify and communicate to teachers facilitating behavior 
which they may utilize to enhance the cliild*s opportunity 
for success in the school setting. 

g* To assist the individual child to develop competence with 

which he can cope xd.th frustration and conflict in his persozxal** 



h* To help the individual child become aware of the place of values 
in 13£o and to assist h;L:m in developing a system of his own but 
one which is compatible iwith a pluralistic society. 

To the above goals the T^riter would add the following: 

a* To facilitate the individual *s understanding and acceptance of 
physical growth and development. 

b. To enable the Individual to become sensitive to others and to 
value mankind. 

c. To help the child to understand and to prize democratic values. 
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m* DEVELOPMENT OP THE EIEMSNTAHT GUIDANCE SIECIALIST 

Before one proceeds to develop a ctarriculum to train a particular type of 
specialist, it would seem logical that a three step procedure be followed* 

First the special professional responsibilities should be spelled out* These 
responsibilities then enable one to move to the second step of deter mining the 
competencies tliis specialist must develop to be able to carry out the previously 
described responsibilities. Thus having clarified the responsibilities which 
in turn indicated the kinds of competencies needed, one is then able to proceed 
to the third step of deciding what type of curricula must be created. 

Professional Hesponsibilities 

The elementary guidance specia l ist must assume a variety of responsible 
roles in order -co effectively meet the develppmental needs of children. The 
developmental guidance role requires that the worker engage in both individual 
and group work with children, parents, teachers and other school functionaries. 
He will engage in both consultation and counseling, varying his approach in view 
of the demands of the situation. As stated previously the approach will be 
primarily preventative and developmental and only secondarily remediali moreover, 
there must be as Grams (1966) suggests a "team effort" and the development of a 
"chain of supportive relationships” so that guidance functions will not be con- 
ceived of as "being the sole responsibility of school specialists," 

1, Working with Pupils 

The approach is one of direct or indirect intervention to facilitate the 
learning and groirbh of children* The interaction may be in the form of a coun- 
seling interview, play media or group activities and discussion, (Grams, 1966, 
Ohlsen 1965 a,b, Heeks, 1961*) Although there will be individu^ sessions, 
stress will be upon group sessions for common developmental needs. Because the 
elementary guidance consultant will be well versed in group dynamics, he will 
use group procedures and group counseling and he will be primarily responsible 
for coordinating and facilitating the develppaient of and at times leading the 
discussion of regularly scheduled group sessions with groups of children on such 
matters as teacher-pig>il relationships, the meaning of pupil evaluation, sex 
education, new horizons, physical growth, mental health, dealing with adults, 
problems in learning, attitudes, etc. Many of tliese group sessions will involve 
teachers, parents, and other school specialists as the interest and competencies 
of each may apply, (H,E,W, 1962, Peters, Shertz & Van Hoose 1965) 

2, Working with Parents 

The approach here will also be both on an individual and group basis. Just 
as the attempt and focus of the developmental approach is to serve an students 
so there will be an atten^Jt to work with as maiy parents as possible, and the 
best method would be through group meetings. However, it should be clearly 
indicated that in this instance any work with an individual parent is intended 
to have a preventative and developmental influence. 

Parental work will be largely educational consultation. This does not mean 
the elementary guidance worker will not have to counsel parents. Frequently, 
fh&ee meetings and especially individual contacts will border on or become 
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ooun86lliig tsituAtlons* Tha worlcers nu8t ba abla to halp auch pArant or paranta 
to gain an underatanding of tha problan aa well aa to da /alop a baaic ralr- 
tionahlp that makaa it posaibla to refer apacial caaaa. Such counaaling 
saaalona ahoulcl not normally exceed one or two maatlngar. (Eckeraon in DLnk* 
mayar 1^66) • Eckeraon, tcwavcr, cooaa to a aiiailtr oorioLuaioni 

Tha need for a counaaling ralationahip of one or a few aaaaiona may be 
rewarding whan a parent ia haraaaad, frightened, and confuaad about hia 
a^^ecta too much or too liti&la frcn him , Thua, counaaling 
may be in order whan a parant-counaalor meeting centara around a child* a 
problanu (p* 7) 

It should be indicated hare that acaia aikparta would queation tha counseling 
of paranta in any circumatanca, and othara do not advocate work with parents 
(a.g, Fauat 1966) bacauae of tha difficultiaa in maintaining contact with 
paranta* A recent report by Shaw and Aector (1966) on group counseling with 
parents in their LlOOPPS* project ia aomawhat encouraging* For the parents 
lAo did participate in the groiqp counaaling aeaaiona, Shaw and ILctor report 
the following conclualonai 

The large majority of parents perceived groiqp counseling to have been 
. h e l p ful to titom* The further a particular parent goes in the group 
counseling process, the more positively he ia likely to view hia group 
oounaellng experience* 

Over 95^ of parents who participated indicated that they would recoranend 
participation in a similar group to friends* (p* 17) 

Tha above favorable responaea by parents were made in spite of the fact that 
few of thea? same parents perceive changes in their childx*en*s behavior* 

Q^erally, most experts (e,g* Ohlsen 1965, Grams 1966, Smith and Eckerson ~ 

1966 a,b) feel working ifith parents is a necessity. The developmental view- 
point requires that the guidance consultant work id.th parents individually and 
in groups to holp parents understand growth and emotional aspects of child 
development, learning in reference to the talented, the underachiever, the slor^ 
learner, and the average learner; helping parents communicate with teachers 
and the school; helping parents understand what the school is doing; involving 
parents in the learning experiences of their children; interpreting pupil data 
to parents; helping parents understand the total development of their children; 
or helping parents understand the gui d a n ce program and other programs of the 

schoo'*., etc* Finally, emphasis on working with parents is based on the premise 
that! 

a* Usually parents are vitally concerned about their child* s growth 
and learning* 

b* Parents are "significant others” and greatly influence the child»s 
motivation, interest, attitudes and values* 

c* The heme cannot be ignored because the developmental viewpoint 
requires consistency and continuity In approach* 
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3. V/orking iiith Teachers 

This is the one ai'oa, working id.th teacliers, in which virtually all 
experts writing on or about the elementary guidance worker (or, as seme 
prefer, child develppment consultant) agree as to what the specialist 
must do. Trro excellent sources favored by tliis author idiich explain how 
the elementary guidance worker might work with the teacher are the works 
of Grams (1966) and Faust (1966). Basically, these authors see the ele- 
mentary worker as a specialist trained in a large sense as a consultant 
to teachers on and about learning, including its affective aspects. Grams 
( 1966 ) puts it this 



Here the specialist, the child beliavior consultant, 
seeks to help by consulting vri.tli teachers about the 
behavior of a given child, by providing the teacher 
^nLth insights into the nature of these problems, and 
idth support for tlie decisions made and form of inter- 
vention adopted, (p. 155) 

The guidance worker is seen as a "human behavior specialist" (Faust 1966) 
who has as Iiis first priority the worldng with groups of teachers and if 
necessary individual teachers. Faust (1966) speaks of teacher consultation 
as follows I 



Note, again, hovrever, that consxiltatlon is nearly 
ali/ays related to the mental apparatus. The counselor 
never, for example, advises, or consults in regard to 
instructional methods per se. Tliis is work of the 
cui'riculum supervisor. Furthorraore, the counselor 
has not been prepared thorouglily enough in either 
Instructional metliods or content, to advise in this 
area. He can only, by virtue of his counselor 
education, interpret the teacher *s current methods and 
content within a framework of the ld.nd of impact they 
may liav© on the mental apparatus of the child* (p, 67 ) 



The guidance consultant *s responsibilities to teachers are basically of 
three types: consultation, in-service training, and counseling. Some 

exan^Jles of these responsibilities are as foUoxiS: 

a. Consultation 

1. Arrange case conferences with teachers 

2. Assist teachers, when requested, in communicating 
with parents 

3. Observe and confer idth teachers about students 
when requested 

ii. Help teachers develop student orientation progj*ams 

5* Confer with teachers tdio seek help about learning 
or classroom dynamics. 
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b« Ih-servlce tralxilng 

1» Facilitate teacher sensitivity to the dlynandcs of 
group interaction 

2« Assist teachers in curriculum development to assure 
a balance betvreen cognitive and affective factors* 

3« Help teacliers understand the guidance program and 
its goals* 

U* Assist teachers in developing and conducting 
guidance units 

5* Help teachers understand the importance of and 
methods by which developmental information on 
students is accumulated 

6* Enhance teachers i potential to more adequately 
facilitate childrens! ''perceiving^ behaving^ 
and becoming"* 

7« Assist teachers in creating a learning climate 
conducive to successful learning and to dBvelpplng 
positive attitudes toward learning 

o« Counseling 

1* At times teacher consultation may lead to a counseling 
relationship 

2* Counsel teachers who specifically request such service 

3* Orovp work for those teachers idio wish to develop 
sensitivity and self awareness* 



It* Coox'dination Hesponslbllities 

There are many different t^es of specialists who are called upon to help 
children directly or indirectly through consultation with teachers* Such 
^ecialists that are not directly concerned itLih curricular matters are lusually 
somewhat soclo-psychologioally oriented and usually deal with problem students* 
(An exception may be the school nurse*} Since the guidance worker is not 
"crisis oriented" there will frequently be Instances when he can best 
help the child or the teacher by facilitating referral of such problem students 
to other school specialists*')^ At times referral may be made to outside agen- 
cies^ hovrever^ it is suggested that referral to outside agencies might be 
the responsibility of the school psychologist and the school social worker 
with the school principal’s direction and parental consent* Since maiy 
specialists are usually itinerants, who visit the elementary school when 
called, or on some given schedule, it would be best if the guidance worker 
performed a coordinating function* This is especially -true when case con- 
ferences need to be lield that require the o:q>ertise of these outside specialists 



<NThe role functions of these specialists idll not be discussed in detail here* 
Their role functions as described by Dean Hiller in a "Suggested Model for 
Elementary Gtiidance" (Grams 1966) and results of the IHCX)PPS study on role 
perceptions as reported by Fisher (1966) ifould, I believe, provide a workable 
distinction bcti/oer. the role functions of the elemen'bary guidance iTorker and 
the various specialists* 
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Professional Competencies 

An elementaiy guidance worker who Is to actively seek to create and foster with- 
in an elementary school a developmental guidance program and viewpoint^ must accjulre 
through training certain knowledge > skills^ technl<iues| he must also be e n^l ^ to 
develop certain personal competencies > all of whldi will e n ha n ce his potential to 
interact with children and adults in a deep and me a nin gful manner* 

!• Human Relations Skills 

Inasmuch as the guidance worker* s major responsibility Is that of woilclng with 
children^ parents^ teachers > administrators and other school personnel^ constantly 
woildng with people of varying backgrounds^ it is of utmost Importance that the 
guidance woxicer be especially competent in human relations. In speaking of counsel- 
or training programs^ Wrenn (1962^ states that "Experience whlcdi contribites tO' a 
desirable maturity of outlook and skill in interpersonal relations is essential.'* 
Faust (1966) for exanple, emphasizes that the elementary guidance woilcer is a **hT.3man 
behavior specialist." He must be effective in individual and group situations. He 
must have a keen sensitivity for people and the way they communicate > be it verbal 
or non-verbal communication. Since the worker is viewed as carrying on individual 
and group consultation sessions with parents and teachers, proficiency in human re- 
lations becomes a vital part of his effective functioning. Thus Lifton (1966) con- 
cludes: 

The main point of the article is that counselors are working with 
social beings in a social context. It is important that 'as 
students* they be encouraged in the lifelong task of attempt- 
ing to gain some awareness of the process of socialization and 
scxne appreciation for its subtle beauty and far reaching im- 
plications. Such experiences seem to lead students to an 
increased sensitivity to and acceptance of themselves and 
others in the human situation, (p. itl) 

2. Counseling Skills 

Proficiency in the skills and techniques and attitudes of counseling are essen- 
tial for two reasons: (l) to be able to effectively counsel students and adults and 
(2) to be able to use such skills and attitudes to create more memingful arelation- 
ships in his consultant roles. Counseling skills at the elementary level requires 
much more training than at the secondary level. This is because counseling woiic 
will be not only with adults but also with children, and such counseling may be with 
individuals or in groups. (Ohlsen 1965a & Snith & Eckerson 1966b). An analysis of 
1966 NDEA elementaiy guidance Institute programs indicates a more inclusive practl- 
cum ejqperience as described above » Moreover, since counseling may well be with very 
young children, the counselor must be able to use not only verbal techniqiaes but 
also play media. This is not only because some children are not very verbal, bub 
also because some children express themselves more freely and more effectively 
through play media. (<Masen, 1965, Meeks, 196U). The writer concurs with Faust 
(196^ that the emphasis here is iqpon "play media" or if you wish "play materials" 
as someidiat distinct frcm play therapy. The stress is upon a medium to establish 
comnunication and relationship rather than diagnosis and insic^t. 

3. Consultation Skills 

Consultation as mentioned previously is seen by many e^qperts as a key function 
of the elementary guidance worker, (e.g. Grams 1966, Ohlsen 1965a). Moreover, con- 
sultation is to be carried on with parents and teachers either individually or in 
yyj groups. The intent of consultation may be said to be twofold: (l) to assist par- 

flirkfl and teachers to become more effectively able to enhance the learning and devel- 
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This area of consultation is considered a relatively new frontier which is not 
fully e 3 q>lored nor researched. Anna Meeks (196U) comnented, "We are Just beginning 
to explore the value of individual and groups conferencing with parents as a means 
to improve pupil achievement." At present there is a tendency to stress that in 
consultation the focus is on the problem of the consul tar, not the consul tee himself. 
Moreover, there is some stress that help is offeied largely as a result of the con- 
sul tee* s recjuest for assistance, and that the oonsultee need not abide by the oonsult- 
ee need not ab ide by the consultant's recommendations. Thus Gerald Caplan comnents i 

The consultant may offer helpful clarifications, diag- 
nostic interpretations, or advice on treatment, but the 
consultee will be free to accept or reject all or part 
of this help. Action for the benefit of the client that 
emerges from the constiltation is the responsibility of tbs 
oonsultee. (p. U70-U71). 

A dilemma as yet unresolved is the boundaxy between consultation and counseling. 

These two aspects are not viewed to be synonymous, but in actual working situations 
frequently there is a risk of overlapping one another with possible confusion and 
repercussions. (Ohlsen 1965a and Cs^lan 1963) This writer* s viewpoint is that con- 
sultation is a very inqportant and necessary counselor role function, however, iihen 
called for a counselor should and may have to counsel a teacher or parent to be 
effectively helpful. 

U. Diagnostic Skills 

While the guidance worker is not "crisis oriented" this does not mean that he 
could not need to have adequate background in diagnostic woik. (Grams 1966) Diag- 
nostic know how in this instance requires a sound background in the various typos of 
achievement and basic skills tests used in the elementary setting. A good working 
knowledge of Intelligence tests and what they mean may also bo of great value to the 
elementaxy setting. It should be clear, however, that this is not to be taken to 
mean that the elementary guidance worker will become as involved in giving tests as 
do many secoidaiy counselors. Intelligence testing and diagnosis in depth is by 
training and role function the prerogative of the school psychologist. (Faust 1966 
and Fisher 1966). On the ccntrary, it would only be on rare occasions that the ele- 
mentary worker would administer a test to a child. He does need to know the 
strengths and limitations of such instruments and when necessaxy be able to inter- 
pret such results to teachers, principal or parents. Furtheimore, it would be 
helpful if the guidance worker had some proficiency in the use of sociograras and 
sociodrama. He must also have a strong background in child development in reference 
to what is "noimal" or deviant development. He needs some understanding of the tal- 
ented, the underachiever, the average learner, the slow learner, the exceptional 
child. The focus here is not to be merely on socio-emotional aspects but Just as . 
much on learning aspects. As pointed out by Grams (1966) to facilitate competence ^tn 
learning means one is also facilitating emotional gznwth* A major emphasis will be 
to assist parents and teachers to more effectively facilitate cognitive and affect- 
ive developaent. In order to do this some dlagrwotic underetandlng is essential to 
be helpftil in a developnental approach . 
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Professional Preparation* 

The professional preparation of the elementary guidance worker, or as some pre- 
fer to call him, "child development consultant", is still being evolved. Eaqperts 
are not fully agreed as to what the curriculum of such a training program "ought to 
be”. This problem is further complicated by the lack of agreement as to the empha- 
sis or focus of the program. In other words, is the focus to bo basically remedial 
or developmental? Is it a combination with varying degrees of emphasis? Thus, the 
curriculum cannot but be greatly affected depending upon a prior decision as to what 
is to bo the major role and function of the trainees. Hence, wo return to the ear- 
lier statements concerning a need to clarify the philosophy and goals of one's pro- 
gram which in turn determine the curricula. 

As this paper advocates a developmental point of view which is somewhat similar 
to that proposed by Grams (1966), the intent is to devise a counselor education pro- 
gram idiich will train counselors to bo hi^ly cognizant of the growth and learning 
needs of the child at different stages of development. The product of such a pro- 
gram of content and experiences should be equipped to assist teachers and parents in 
developing a climate conducive to growth and learning which makes for competence and 
fully effective functioning begins. In such a climate, the child not only loams 
but he learns to loam and he learns to want to learn about his environment and his 
self in positive terms. 

1. General Program Characteristics 

The general nature of the program will be fourfold. One aspect of the program 
is to provide basic academic knowledge of important theories that apply to the devel- 
opmental guidance viewpoint advocated and to research findings that support, question, 
modify or add to these theoretical frameworks. A second area is that of skills and 
techniques that must be acquired by a tranee in order that he may adequately fulfill 
his functions as previously described. The third area would be the practical super- 
vised experiences with children and adults Individually or in groups, which will en- 
able the trainee to have firsthand learning experiences. The fourth area would be 
individual and small group experiences for the trainees themselves in order to fos- 
ter greater self awareness and self acceptance and hence greater personal competence. 

Some specific alms which the program will seek to accomplish are as follows: 

a. to acquaint the enrollee with the theoretical literature and 
research findings concerning child growth and learning; 

b. to increase the enrollee* s understanding of child 
development and behavior; 

c. to Increase the enrollee *s understanding of what elementary 
guidance services ought to be and what functions are served 
by different school personnel; 

d. to increase the enrollee 's understanding of the function of 
curriculum and instruction in reference to the dialectic 
between cognitive and affective aspects. 



*Many of the ideas presented were greatly influenced by the monograph (Grams 1966) 
and by the curricula of the various NDEA elementaiy guidance institutes of this 
current year (1966) whose directors were kind enou^ to send copies of their Institute 
programs to me or to Dean Miller of the Minnesota State Department. 
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e. to Increase the enrollees understanding of the legal and ethical 
aspects Ox guidance services as these relate to parents^ teachers ^ 
students and colleagues; 

f« to increase the enroUee's con^tence in the use of test and 
non* test data to more effectively assess the learning and 
behavioral characteristics of school children; 

g* to create within enrollee's a greater sensitivity to the 

power structure which exists in a school environment^ so that 
ha may more effectively carry out his work; 

h. to facilitate the enroUee's undsrstanding and acceptance 
of self in order that he may learn and grow to become a 
more effective and competent counselor; 

i« to enhance the enrollee's sensitivity to self and others 
in order that he can more effectively work with parents^ 
teachers and children; 

j* to increase the enrollee*s proficiency in consiilting or 
counseling with parents about their children *s learning 
and growth problems or development; 

k« to increase the enrollee»s proficiency in consulting or 
counseling with teachers about children's leaming and 
growth problems or development; 

!• to Increase the enrollee's proficiency in counseling and 
working with children to enhance their growth and devel- 
opment; 

m* to improve the enrollee's congietence in counseling and 
consulting with both individuals and groups; 

n* to provide the enrollee with extensive practical esqper* 
lence in order that he may try out his knowledge^ skills^ 
and understandings > and to make improvements in order to 
become a more effective counselor* 

2* Program of Studies: The (3urriculTam 

The curriculum as currently envisaged would seek to provide integrated, mean- 
ingful leaming experiences through didactic instruction and planned exchange of 
ideas and experiences through small group and seminar discussions on such topics as 
leaming, child growth and development, appraisal procedures, practicum and field 
experiences, and group procedures and process e 3 q>eriences* 

a* Focus on leaming: The child nomally needs and wants to learn, and 

the school has been devised as the medium to facilitate and foster learning* Froir. 
the developmental viewpoint (Havi^urst 19U8, Bloom 196U) early leaming experiences 
form the foundations of basic skills and knowledge and attitudes; therefore, it be- 
comes important that the elementary giildance trainee be provided an excellent back- 
ground on human leaming* Early en 9 >hasis will be on theories of leaming and moti- 
vation followed by analysis and application of such theories to the classroom leam- 
ing situation in reference to the wide range of individual differences. Thus the 
ASGA Committee (Meeks 196i+) states, "Since the work of the counselor is primarily 
concerned with the child as a learner in an educational setting, the counselor must 
be thoroughly cognizant of both the leaming process and of the classroom situation* 



Both cognitive and affectiva tjpes of leaznlng are to be covered* 

b* Focus on chill growth and development: Consideration will be given 

to principles and theories of child growth and development from preschool years as 
well as the elemcntaiy school years. IToplcs such as cognitive development^ concept 
fomatlon^ physiological development^ soclo-emotlonal development > perception and 
self concept development^ and the child and the family will all be emphasized to 
provide the trainee with an adequate background of child development, (e.g* Faust 
1966, Munson 1966) Great emphasis upon child growth and development Is only natural 
since the sole purpose of the school and teachers and a major concem of parents Is 
the focus upon faclll.ltatlng children's maximum development* The counselor must be 
quite knowledgeable in child development in order that he may: (l) be effectively 

able to help chlldron wltJi their concerns and (2) be successful in consulting with 
teachers and parents about children. Thus Marion Heisey (in Dlnkraeyer 1966) comment- 
ed: 



...at eveiry staga of child growth there are different psye iologlcal & psy- 
chological developmental patterns. The counselor should be 
sufficiently s&hc^oled In this area to serve as a resource to 
parents in helpJjig them understand patterns of growth and 
what the Eoqpecta;ions of the parents should be." (p. 21) 

c. Focus on me tiods of appraisal: T6 provide the trainee with an ade- 

quate diagnostic backgrouni and the means by which he may effectively assess the 
growth and development of ishildren In order that he may be helpful to children and 
fulfill his consultative rale to teachers and parents, a core of basic courses must 
be provided* The core is conQXJsed of three parts: 

1. A sequence of interdisciplinary courses to provide the trainee 
with an understanding of the philosophical bases of the critical issues 
in education and a tiociologiclul knowledge of uiban and rural living is 
needed. Thus Pierson (1965) in the evaluation of the regular NDEA 
guidance institutes concluded that "Counselor educators should increase 
their efforts to en].lst the help of .scholars in related disciplines to 
strengthen counselo].'* training programs." Similarly Wrenn (1962) contends 
that "...tJlie broad education of the coimselor demands a graduate school 
program that extends beyond the work of the sponsoring department." 

2. A 8e;rles of education and curriculum courses are needed to 
strengthen the trainee's understanding of n\imerical, verbal and other 
aspects of leaming l»asic to elementaiy education. Successful teachers 
seeking bo become counselors may require less work in these areas than 
would individuals wibh no teaching experience. For assessment is en- 
hanced If one has some background and understanding of the learning 
problems related to the content areas begin taught. 

3* A basic sequence of psycho-educational courses to provide the trainee 
with an understanding of principles and methods of guidance, measurement, 
personality, statistics, and counseling theories must also be provided. 

(e.g* teison 1966, Ohlsen 19<S5a) To understand behavior necessitates a broad 
background of interrelated course work. Thus Patterson (1966) states: 

Theorise of counseling cannot be clearly separated from 
theories of loaming, theories of personalily, or general 
theories of behavior* Counselors deal with behavior, (p. 7) 
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d. Focus on practical experiences: The practlcum experience Is frequent- 

ly seen as a culm-taatlon course in which enrollees are provided the opportunity to 
Integrade and apply or test out what has been accumulated through the various didac- 
tic course "voxk and learning experiences. Counselor trainees have usually commented 
that the practicum is for them the most meaningful learning experience, find they 
frequently have requested more practicum e^qperience. Therefore, after PJlerson (1965) 
completed his evaluation of regular NDEA Institutes he concluded that ’’Listitutes 
have demons tratddi the fact that supervised practice is the most vital part of the 
counselor trainirig experience." At the elementary level, experts have advocated 
more hours of suixjrvised practicum aa well as a more varied practicum ex;perience. 
Therefore, the pj'acticuiii experience envisaged here will be of three types: (l) a 

field practicum oaqjerience i^hich takes the trainee into a school situation to obi- 
serve children, consult with teachers, and if possible to confer with a practicing 
elementary counsolor^ (2) a counseling practicum with adults to provide the trainee 
experience counseling with older and probably more verbal types of clients; (3) a 
practicum experience with children of K-6 grade levels using verbal teclmiques as 
well as play media, (e.g. Faust 1966, Ohlsen 1965a, Meeks 196k) Such varied and 
Intensive practical e3q)eriences should well prepare the trainee for his future ;Job 
requirements in working with parents, teachers and students. Thus Snitli and 
Eckerson (1966b) ccnclude in their national survey on child development consultants: 

Graduate preparation for CDC*s therefore, should include 
courses in working with parents, inservice education for 
teachers, and ways of working directly with young children, (p. 63) 

e. Focus on group procedures and process: The intent is to enable the 

trainee to gain insist into the dynamics of interpersonal interaction and the pro- 
cedures and techniques that facilitate Individual and group development. Also of 

. great importancci is the provision of experiences that will promote the trainee *s 
understanding of his own personal dynamics. As Faust (1966) stated, such group ex- 
perience "...is not designed to restructure personality, but to step-up sensitivity 
to interpersona]: relationships and the need system of the self and others." In 
other words, a counselor training program should be committed not only to providing 
didactic learnhig but also to pi:K)viding trainees with experiences that will facili- 
tate their growth and development toward becoming more open to experiencing, more 
free to e3q>ress what they perceive and feel, more free to explore and inquire, hence 
more effectively open to learn to become more competent and sensitive persons. 
Examples of the effective use of the group approach may be seen in the work of the 
National Training Laboratory in Bethel, Maine or the NDEA guidance institutes 
throu^out the country. Thus, in his evaluation study Pierson (1965) concluded: 

« 

Institute experiences have made it clear that, in the hand 
of con^etent counselor educators, groups can be very effective 
' instruments for teaching essential attitudes and relation- 

ship skills, (p. 67) 
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While counselor educetors msy dream dreams and seek to create training programs 
to produce elementary guidance workers who are adequately trained to facilitate the 
growth and development of children ^ all this may amount to little gain or change un*» 
less the educational environment is committed to enhance children's fullest develop- 
ment. Such a commitment must emanate frcn the school administration to the teachers 
and even to the Janitor and secretarial staff, so that the children and parents will 
inevitably sense this interest and desire to facilitate the learning and growth of 
all children. Hence, Grams (1966) makes a strong plea for strong, innovative admin- 
istrative leadership. Not only must there be a leadership, creativity, and a will- 
ingness to 03q)erlment, but there must also exist a strong desire to systematically 
assess and evaluate what is being accomplished, be it in the classroom, the guidance 
PTA, or even the administration itself. In other words, there must be 
wd OMnness to change, a commitment to learn, and learning itself. Thus *3arl Rogers 
( 1967 ) has recently come forth with a "Practical Plan for Educational Revolution". 

He states, *U7hy then any talk of revolution? I should like to make clear my reasons 
for believing that only a tremendous change in the basic direction of education can 
meet the needs of today's culture." Rogers advocates that: 

The goal of education must bo to develop a society in which 
people can Uve more comfortably with change than with rigidity . 

In the coming world the capacity to face the new appropriabely 
is more laqportant than the ability to know and repeat the 
old. But such a goal isq)lies, in turn, that educators them- 
selves must be open and flexible, effectively involved in 
the processes of change, (p. 2) 

Consistent with such a commitment should come a restructuring of the school 
environment. In effect, a guidance point of view ehoiad prevail, and there should 
exist a time commitment to guidance. Just as we would not hire a mathematics or 
Bagllsh teacher and not provide blocks of time for them to teach their subject, so 
it seems inconceivable that we employ school counselors and not provide time for them 
to work with teachers and students j yet that is precisely what we are doing in our 
secondary schools. Purtheimore , If all teachers have guidance functions as is com- 
monly advocated, when will they perform these functions? Should not time be provid- 
ed likewise? At the elementary level, the emphasis is strong (perhaps we have 
learned from the secondary eJtperience) that guidance is for AIX children and that the 
teacher must play a key role. How is this to be accomplished if the teacher and the 
counselor have no time commitment to carry out these guidance functions? It is this 
author's opinion that if no time commitment is provided for teachers, students, and 
guidance worker to exercise the guidance functions, the elementary guidance nrogram 
will not become a program for ALL children, and it will very likely become highly 
remedial In emphasis and only in a limited or small way developmental. Therefore, 
it is strongly advocated that steps must be taken to restructure the school environ- 
ment to create a climate and working situation which will make possible the evolve- 
ment of a truly meaningful and effective guidance program. 

Thus the Eastern Regional IRCOPPS Center (1966) reports: 

It is frustrating to be committed to seek out optimum pupil 
services, with pupil learning competence and general effec- 
tiveness as criteria, while having to accept traditional 
school organization and teaching methods as given, (p. ll;) 
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A final point to be sade Is that our youth spend a major part of their waking 
hours within a school setting. Thus the school can and does have a far greater im- 
pact, be it planned or unintentional, upon our youth. Hence Macdonald (1966) in 
speaking about developing human potential deplores the current mode of operation 
of our schools and asks for a "...redefinition of the function of the school in our 
society". Nevertheless, Macdonald concludes as follows: 

The schools are perhaps the orOy potentially controllable agency 
for humanization left in socisty. The schools, then can play 
a major part in buttressing the person from the massive de- 
humanization of the broader society, and provide the avenues 
for transcending self and society needed for development of 
human potential, (p. 18) 

Pexhaps a possible step in the direction to facilitate a movement forfluidity and 
possible changes in education might be the implementation of Bogers' (1967) suggested 
plan for educational innovation. His suggestion was tiiat education might well bene- 
fit by following the path taken by industry'' and management in the development of 
group sensitivily training programs. Such a program should be for all levels of ed- 
ucation, boards of education, school administrators, school teachers, and even stu- 
dents. While this plan would not necessarily be a con^lete answer to the problems 
of education, the writer concurs strongly with Bogers that such a program would be 
invaluable and with inestimable outcomes. 
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V. SUMMARY 



The position taken is that elementary schools need a guidance program and a 
guidance worker ^o is a regular member of the school staff . However^ it is advo- 
cated that elementary guidance should not be merely an extension of the secon^ry 
guidance program# The viiU^Ipoint taken here is tha t elementary guidance should je 
developmentally focused rather than remedial, and that great emphasis should be 
placed on working with parents and teachers as well as with students. Stress is 
placed on group work and consultation; however, individual contact and counseling 
is still advocated and considered necessary. 

The need for elementary counselors and the paucity of appropriate training 
programs is indicated. Finally, a training program to train counselors to fulfill 
certain role functions considered cotnpatible with the developmental viewpoint is 
described In some detail. 
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